Old Mr. Legg 
kept a shoe 
shop. It was 
a dusty old 
shop, and Mr. Legg was 
a crusty old man. He 
wore a big leather apron round his 
waist and spectacles on the tip of 
his nose. His forehead was all 
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wrinkly, because he peered over the 
top of his glasses instead of looking 
through them properly. 

The window of Mr. Legg’s shop 


was very muddly. He did not set . 


it out prettily with a few pairs of 
walking-shoes, some dance-slippers 
and a pair of silk stockings. Oh 
dear, no! Mr. Legg just put all 
his things in the window. Carpet 
slippers, heavy boots, sandals and 
rope-soled shoes, bedroom slippers 
in cardboard boxes, bootlaces and 
blacking were all muddled together 
and covered with dust. But in one 
corner of that window stood a pair 
of golden slippers. They had been 
there for a long time. All the 
children knew them, and they never 
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seemed to get dusty like the rest 
of the things. 

Many little girls, out shopping 
with their mothers, stopped to stare 
at the golden slippers in Mr. Legg’s 
window. Many kind mothers had 
gone’ into the shop to ask the price 
of those slippers. Then Mr. Legg 
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would pretend to be deaf. He would 
never tell the price of the pretty 
slippers, and he would not sell them. 

So the story went round that the 
golden slippers were bewitched, and 
that when old Mr. Legg was asked 
about them, fairies tied up his tongue 
and stopped his ears, so that he 
could not answer questions. 

Dolly and Pat Blake lived at the 
end of the road, and they passed 
Mr. Legg’s shop every day on their 
way to school. They nearly always 
stopped to look at the golden 
slippers. 

“I really do wish they were mine,” 
said Pat, one day. 

“So do I,” sighed Dolly. 

“One day I will break into his 
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shop and take them,” said Pat, 
looking quite fierce. 

“You can’t do that,” replied Dolly. 
“But I have been thinking that if 
Mother was buying shoes and we were 
inside the shop waiting for her, and 
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the little window door was open—— 
“ The slippers might fall out of it ! 
Good!” cried Pat. “Then I could 
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put them on, and dance and dance 
for ever!” 

Dolly laughed. “You are silly, 
Pat. Perhaps they wouldn’t fit.” 

“Yes, they would, they would. 
They are fairy slippers. They would 
fit. Here comes Mother. I will ask 
her to go into the shop.” 

Pat and Dolly ran to their mother 
and tried to drag her along, saying, 
“ Mother, come and buy some shoes, 
please. We want to go into Mr. 
Legg’s shop. Do come, now.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry,” said 
Mrs. Blake. “I am not buying 
shoes to-day. But we shall go into 
Mr. Legg’s shop, because I am taking 
a pair of boots to be mended.” 

“Hurrah!” cried the children as 
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they tripped along, one on each side 
of their mother, and so they came to 
the shoe shop. 

“Good afternoon,” said Mrs. Blake. 

Mr. Legg was putting a few more 
shoes in his window. Now, hearing 
a customer, he slowly pulled his head 
through the little glass doorway, and 
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turned round to serve her, leaving 
the window door open. 

“Ummmm. Afternoon,” grumbled 
the old man. 

“Mummie, ask how much the 
golden slippers cost,” whispered Pat. 

“No. Be quiet, Pat. You must 
go outside if you interrupt,” said her 
mother. “I want you to mend these 
boots, please, Mr. Legg.” 

“ They have been mended before,” — 
said the old man grumpily. 

“Ves. When will they be ready?” 

“Ummmm. To-day’s Wednes- 
day. They will be done by Saturday. 
What’s THAT P ” 

There was a sound of something 
falling. Down came a pile of boxes. 
Shoes fell about on the dusty shop 
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floor, and 
there was a 
glint of gold. 777; =~ 

“Dolly! Pat! What are you 
doing P ” cried Mrs. Blake. 

The little girls laughed. Then 
Pat said, “ Look!” 

Her brown sandals were lying on 
the floor, and the golden slippers 
were on her feet. 
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“Take off those slippers,” cried 
Mr. Legg. 

“You naughty girl, take them off 
at once,” said her mother. 

“I can’t,” laughed Pat, skipping 
about from one foot to the other. 
“Now that they are on, I have got to 
dance. I can’t stop; can I, Dolly ?” 
She began to dance round the shop, 
singing a funny little tune. 

“And everyone I touch must dance, 
too,” she added, catching her sister’s 
hand. 

Dolly was quite ready for fun, 
and now did all that her sister did. 

“They are fairy slippers,” sang 
Pat. “Fairy, fairy, fairy slippers.” 

“Take them off, Pat,” ordered 
her mother. 
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“Take off those 
slippers,” moaned 
poor Mr. Legg, 
wringing his hands, “ They are not 
for you to wear.” 


“ Hoppety boo, hoppety ba, 
Hoppety ba di Ba di,” 


sang naughty Pat. 

“Did you ever see such doings??’ 
grumbled Mr. Legg. “Stop it, little 
girl! You mustn’t dance in my shop.” 
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“I can’t stop,” laughed Pat. “It’s 
these slippers. They MUST dance.” 

By this time,’ children coming 
home from school were crowding 
round the shop door. Pat Blake was 
always a pickle, and to see her 
dancing about in Mr. Legg’s golden 
slippers and hear her singing in his 
shop was quite worth being late 
home for tea. 

“Stop dancing, Pat and Dolly,” 
cried Mrs. Blake. “ You are collect- 
ing a crowd in the road.” 

“We can’t stop. We can’t stop!” 
sang the little girls. “ Come, Mother, 
you must dance too.” 

Dolly seized her mother’s hand, 
and she was obliged to follow her 
dancing daughters. Round the little 
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old shop they 
went. Skip, 
skip, hop, hop. 

“Comealong, 
all of you,” 


called Pat. 


ae is 


Daisy, join in.’ 

$ Out of the 
shop door danced the children, and 
everyone whose hand was touched 
followed on, singing : 


“ Hoppety boo, hoppety ba, 
Hoppety ba di BA di.” 
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They danced once down the street 
and ‘back to the shop. Mr. Legg 
watched them. At first he was 
cross, muttering and grumbling to 
himself, then he began to smile. 

Suddenly one of the golden slippers 
shot across the shop. Pat stood still, 
although the foot which wore the 
other shoe slid backwards and 
forwards on the floor. 

Dolly ran to the place where the 
golden slipper had disappeared. So 
did Mr. Legg. 

“My slipper!” whispered Pat. “It 
flew away!” She started to hop 
towards the corner of the shop. 

“Go away!” ordered Mr. Legg. 
“Iwill find the slipper.” He fumbled 
about in the dark place, making a 
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he turned over boots, 


good deal of noise as 


boxes, brushes and 
string in his search. Then, putting his 
hand in his big apron pocket, he said, 
“It isn’t there. The slipper has gone.” 

Pat looked as though she was going 
to cry. She said, “One foot wants 
to dance and the other doesn’t.” 
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“Take the slipper off at once, 
Pat,” said her mother. “ You should 
never have put them on. Come now, 
tell Mr. Legg how sorry you are.” 

The school-children stood round 
about the shop, staring. It was 
really very queer, for the slipper had 
vanished. 

“It is a stupid old slipper,” said 
Pat, kicking the foot which still wore 
a golden slipper. “I don’t want it.” 

' The slipper slid away into the 
same corner as the first one. 

“If you don’t want it, I do,” 
muttered Mr. Legg. 

Then there was a long pause, for 
no one knew what to do or say. 
Pat found her own shoes and put 
them on. The school-children waited. 
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“Hadn't we better go now?” 
said Pat, at last. “I am very hot, 
and I want my tea.” Then she 
walked up to the old shoe-maker and 
held out her hand, saying, “ Good- 
bye, Mr. Legg. I am very sorry 
that the golden slipper is lost.” 

Mr. Legg’s eyes twinkled over his 
spectacles as he shook Pat’s hand. 
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“I enjoyed it too, my dear,” he 
said. “ Never mind about the slipper. 
Perhaps we shall find it one day. 
Good-bye—good-bye to all of you.” 

The children trooped off, crying, 
“ Good-bye, and thank you.” 

Dolly Blake was the last child to 
leave. She was a long time closing 
the shop door. Then she ran after 
her sister, calling, “ Pat, Pat.” 

“What do you want?” asked 
Pat. She was hot and tired and 
hungry, and just a wee bit cross. 

“He had the slipper in his pocket ! 
I saw him take it out and look at it. 
Then he laughed and said something 
to himself. Come back, Pat, and 
peep in the window,” 

So Pat and Dolly crept along close 
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to the houses until 
they could see Mr. 
Legg’s shop. The 
golden slippers stood 
in their usual place 
among the boots 
and shoes in the 
dusty old window. 
“Were they 
magic slippers P ” asked Pat. 
Her sister laughed. “Let's pre- 
tend they were magic, shall we?’ ’ she 
said. “They were lovely to dance in.’ 
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FOUR AND TWENTY 
TAILORS 


Four and twenty tailors went to kill a snail, 
The best man among them dare not touch her 
She n ae her horns like a little Kyloe cow, 
Run, tailors, run, or she’ll kill you even now. 
» Some time ago, four and twenty 
elfin tailors lived in a wood. They 
made the clothes for the fairies. 
Four and twenty tame silkworms 
were kept to give the silk for the 
cloth. ` 

One day the four and twenty 
tailors had cut out some silken clothes 
the colour of a wild rose. They 
spread them out on the tops of 
twenty-four mushrooms (which, of 
course, the elves used for tables) all 
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ready to sew 
next morning. 
But when the 
four and twenty gg 
tailors came to 
start work, all the lovely rose-pink 
silk had gone from all the twenty- 
four mushroom tables. Who ha 


done this disgraceful thing ? 
“Wook. there!” said the Master 


Tailor, pointing to the ground with 
his long scissors. 
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Everybody looked, and they saw a 
slimy trail leading from one mush- 
room to another. They saw, too, a 
slimy trail leading away from the 
last mushroom into the wood. — 

“ Madam Snail has been prowling 
around again,” said the Master 
Tailor angrily. “She has gobbled 
up our lovely pink silk. Such 
monsters are not fit to live. Let us 
take our scissors and needles and do 
battle with this slimy thief.” 

So the four and twenty tailors 
took their scissors and needles and 
set off to follow the slimy trail. 
They found Madam Snail at the end 
of it, fast asleep inside her house, 
which was twice as high as any of 
the four and twenty tailors. 
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The Master 
Tailor stepped 
up to the 
house, and 
struck it 
as hard 


as he could with 
his longest 
scissors. 
“Come out, Madam Thief,” he 
shouted. But it was rather a tiny 
shout. Madam Snail’s front door 
slowly opened. She pushed her head 
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out longer and longer. All the four 
and twenty tailors shrank back in 
fear and huddled together. Two long 
feelers came out on Madam’s head, 
and then two eyes on stalks which 
turned towards the four and twenty 
tailors, and terrified them so much 
that half of them fell down in a faint. 

“ What’s all the fuss about P” said 
Madam Snail in a slimy voice, 
turning her eye-stalks on one tailor 
after another. 

The Master Tailor tried hard to 
stop trembling. In a shaking voice 
he said, “ Why did you eat our pink 
silk spread out on the mushrooms, 
Madam Snail ? ” 

A rumbling sort of laugh came 
from somewhere inside Madam Snail. 
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“Little boobies!” said she scornfully. 
“Did you label them ‘PRIVATE 


PROPERTY. NOT TO BE EATEN P” 
“No, Ma’am,” said the Master 


Tailor in a whisper. 
“ Well, you should have done sO,” 


said Madam Snail sternly. “1 hate 
your nasty pink silk. Always put 
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labels on your stuff. I don’t want it.” 

By this time the Master Tailor . 
was alone, for all the other tailors 
had run away. 

“Well, that’s that! And now sit 
down and talk sensibly—if you can,” 
remarked Madam Snail graciously. 

The Master Tailor sat down and 
stopped trembling. Madam Snail 
seemed quite friendly now. 

“How many teeth have you?” 
said she, turning both her eye-stalks 
on him. 

“I haven't counted them,” said the 
Master Tailor. “ About two dozen 
or so, I suppose.” 

“Ha! Then let me tell you, my 
good fellow, that I have one hundred 
and thirty-five rows of teeth, more 
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or less, and over fourteen thousand 
teeth altogether.” 

“ Well, I never!” said the Master 
Tailor, nodding his head. 

“ Look at this,” and Madam Snail 
put out a long strip of tongue, on 
which were rows and rows of hooks. 

The Master Tailor stared as if his 
eyes would drop out. 
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“Come back again some day and 
I will tell you a lot more,” said 
Madam Snail graciously. “ And 
before you go just cast your eyes 
on these,” and Madam Snail pointed 
with her feelers to some pretty white 
eggs. lying close under a stone. 
“ Aren't they lovely ? ” 

“They are like pearls, Ma’am,” 
replied the Master Tailor. “Well, 
good day, Madam Snail. And may 
we be friends for ever.” 

So saying, the Master Tailor went 
back to cut out a new set of clothes, 
and you can be sure that when he 
laid them out, he set up a label, - 
“PRIVATE PROPERTY. NOT TO BE ~ 
EATEN.” 


